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[Chapel Royal, Whitehall.} 


To a certain extent we may say of London, that 

there are dwelling in it ‘devout men out of every 

nation under heaven.” These all worship the Deity 

after their own belief and manner; and “wherever 

any particular sect or opinion has adherents sufficient 
Vou. VI, 


to open a place of worship, it is done. Religious in- 


struction is administered in many accents and lan- 

guages; and if the stranger only knew where to turn 

himself, it would be hard indeed if, out of the 500 places 

of worship in the metropolis, he could not ry a minister 
3 
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to his liking, a doctrine taught the nearest to that 
which he believed, or a church or chapel convenient to 
his abode, wherever in London it might be. But this 
very diversity of choice often prevents a choice from 
being made. The foreigner, speaking French, or 
Spanish, or German, may soon accommodate himself, 
for the direction in which he ought to go is soon found 
out; and the Englishman of sharply-defined and ex- 
treme opinions, to which he is ardently attached, may 
soon determine, out of the two or three congregations 
of opinions similar to his own, the one he will choose to 
sit down in. But it is otherwise with the great bulk of 
the people. Numbers, creatures of habit and associa- 
tion, but not of decided opinions on religious matters, 
are daily throwing themselves into this wilderness of 
men. These, losing sight of the “old familiar faces,” 
and out of hearing of the tones of voice with which, 
from infancy, they have connected religious instruction, 
and perhaps shielded by their obscurity, and their de- 
tachment from friends, and the force of opinion, lose 
the regularity with which they were accustomed to 
attend church or chapel, and swell the large number 
who, in London, do not attend places of worship, or 
who attend only casually. 

The principle, acted upon so extensively, that, in 
many things, a man in London may “do that which 
seems right in his own eyes,” adds to the patchwork 
appearance of a London Sunday. In most other places 
there is something like unity of character; gravity or 
gaiety prevails; the Sunday is either decidedly a Sab- 
bath, a day devoted to public worship and religious 
instruction, or it is in a great degree, as on the Con- 
tinent, a day of relaxation and of amusement. But it 
is both the one and the other in London. In summer, 
mingling with the thousands thronging to church or 
chapel, are thousands thronging to the steam-boats, or 
filling the short stages and omnibuses. One man 
dresses himself for church; another takes his spade 
and works in his garden, or reads the newspaper just 
left at his house by the newsman. A large portion of 
the working classes, paid their wages late on Satur- 
day night, or detained by their occupations, make their 
markets on Sunday mornings; and for their accom- 
modation, butchers, chandlers, and greengrocers, in 
crowded districts, have their shops open, some of them 
with a veil, such as a shutter up in the centre of the 
window, or with a half-closed door. Barbers are busy 
removing the incumbrance of a week. Old clothesmen 
are walking in front of their doors, and offering to 
accommodate the passenger with changes of raiment, 
Pies are constructing, potatoes are scraping, and meat 
placing in dishes, to be hurried to the baker's oven 
before eleven o'clock. Eleven o'clock arrives, and gin- 
shops, bakers’, butchers’, and greengrocers’ are hastily 
closed—the ‘eleven o'clock beer” perhaps barely got 
out in time. Then, from eleven o'clock till one, a com- 
parative stillness reigns in the streets. The working 
man may have taken his children out into the fields— 
fur it must be confessed that a large portion of the 
working men of London are not {regular attendants 
on public worship,—the mother, meanwhile, scrubbing 
and cleaning, and preparing for the dinner at one. 
The afternoons of London Sundays, in fine weather, 
are busily employed. The population seems to be 
poured into the outskirts. The parks are crowded ; in 
Hyde Park, during the “season,” there is the gorgeous 
display of carriage and horse and rider; and the Zoo- 
logical Gardens are full. Highways, and fields, and tea- 
gardens are spotted over with myriads ; and Greenwich 
Park and the river seem alive with the hum of human 
beings. 

Still a very prevailing characteristic of the London 
Sunday is that of attendance upon public worship. 
Standing on one of the bridges between ten and 
eleven o'clock, surveying the many spires “ heayen- 





directed,” and listening to the almost innumerable 
bells whose sounds fill the air, one might fancy that 
there were temples for even such a vast population 
and that all who could attend were ready to issue forth, 
Nor would the impression be much diminished by visit- 
ing some of the principal streets, The week-day din 
of Oxford Street or Cheapside is: hushed; the pave- 
ments are lined by people whose dress and air proclaim 
whither they are going; and streams of children, from 
charity and Sunday-schools, are marching rank and file 
to occupy the galleries allotted to them in their respec- 
tive places of worship. Many churches and chapels 
are crowded to overflowing by anxious and expectant 
multitudes, and many pulpits are filled by eloquent and 
fervent-minded men. Strange sight indeed it would 
be, if the 500 churches and chapels and meeting-houses 
were converted into one vast hall, and we all heard 
“every man in our own tongue wherein we were born.” 
These 500 places of worship can accommodate at least 
600,000 people; and if they were all regularly filled, 
the result would be a gratifying testimony to the cha- 
racter of the metropolis, so far as attendance on public 
worship might be taken as a test of public and private 
morals. For if.these 500 places of worship are amongst 
a population of 2,000,000, then striking off one-fifth 
for those “who cannot distinguish between their right 
hand and their left hand,” and making due allowance 
for sick and those in attendance on them—for maternal 
heads of young and large families—for the many ab- 
sentees whose business or pleasure take them frequently 
from London—for servants in inns and private houses, 
&c., the number able at one time to attend public wor- 
ship in London will be found to be considerably under 
a million. [f, then, the 600,000 seats provided in 
places of worship are occupied at each service, there 
would be a very large proportion indeed of worshippers 
to the population *. 

Attached to these 500 places of worship are not less 
than 600 clergymen. Jf 1,500,000 of the population 
are competent to receive religious instruction, there 
would be one clergyman to every 2500. The incomes 
of the incumbents of the various churches and chapels 
in London connected with the Established Church 
amount to about 120,000/. As there are upwards of 
330 incumbents and curates, this sum divided amongst 
them would yield each about 363/.; but some of the 
yearly stipends to curates are as lowas 50/. If the 270 
Dissenting clergymen of all denominations receive only, 
on an average, 200/. each, this will amount to 54,000/. 
yearly. 

From the above statement, there would appear to be 
a tolerably full provision for the religious instruction of 
the metropolis. But the statement is necessarily falla- 
cious. As a number of clergymen hold preferments in 
the country, and some of the curates perform duty at 


* The Rev. B. W. Noel presents the following tabular state- 
ment of the number of worshippers, stated without excluding the 
“city” of London, He admits, however that it is probably rather 
over than under stated :— 

Regular worshippers in the Establishment . 
Ditto of other orthodox denominations. » . 
Regular orthodox worshippers . . + « 
Members of church-going families . + .. 
Regular orthodox worshippers and their 
nn ¢ 64.56 ¢ 4 6 e.s & & 4a « 0 « « 566,145 
Occasional worshippers in the Establishment . 211,746 
Ditto of other orthodox denominations. . . 89,000 
Occasional orthodox worshippers . . « « ———~ 300,746 


247 ,041 


e*eee 212,304 


-— 


e « + « 866,891 


Whole number of orthodox worshippers . « 
sow ws © 74 ,400 


Unorthodox worshippers «s+ sseees 
Whole number of worshippers . . 2 «+ 2 eo « + 941,291 

There can be but little doubt, as Mr. Noel admits, that this is 
an exaggerated statement. Even including the “city,” 941,291 
out of such a mixed population as the metropolis, would amount 
to all who, from their age, health, or occupations, were able to 
attend public worship; 
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more than one church or chapel, the proportion of 
clergymen to the population must be altered; but the 
Ecclesiastical Returns do not enable us to state how 
much. Again, the unequal parochial distribution of 
the metropolis causes the church accommodation to be 
larger in the total than it is in detail, or rather in prac- 
tical operation. 

After the Great Fire had swept the “ city,” numerous 
parish churches arose; many of them erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and most of them at no great dis- 
tance from each other. Men in those days lived crowded 
together; the merchant's house was over or near his 
counting-room, and people worshipped within their ad- 
joining parish churches. But times are altered—the 
“ West-end,” the suburbs, and the omnibuses have 
drawn away the population; and the “city,” so swarm- 
ing and stunning a place during the week, is com- 
paratively quiet and deserted on Sundays. The city 
churches, whose spires have so picturesque an effect 
when seen from the river or a distance, are far more 
than enough for the wants of the population. There 
are seventy churches aiid one chapel in the city, the 
incomes of whose incumbents amount to 36,000/., and 
to which are attached 123 clergymen. This is exclu- 
sive of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The accommodation 
afforded in these churches is for 60,000. When we 
make the usual deduction from the population, allow- 
ing for the very numerous absentees, and for the Dis- 
senters, whose places of worship are very many in and 
around the city, there will be found, probably, not 
so much as 40,000 able to attend at one time, and of 
whom but a portion do attend. 

Turning from the city to Marylebone, St. Pancras, 
or Islington, what a contrast meets us there! In the 


city enumeration, parish after parish occurs, in nearly 


each of which there is a parish church. Some of the 
parishes are a few yards in extent, and their inhabitants, 
young and old, could be almost contained in a dwelling- 
house. But the three parishes named are capacious 
districts, miles in circuit, the first two, especially, 
erowded with a wealthy and teeming population. In 
these, and in others, it has been found necessary to erect 
district churches and chapels, subordinate to the parish 
churches, and many of them as large. As the “ West 
end,” with the exception of what lies in Westminster, 
is contained in the borough of Marylebone, (the bo- 
rough comprehends Marylebone, St. Pancras, and Pad- 
dington) it necessarily contains avery fluctuating po- 
pulation; still, the disproportion between it and the 
“city,” in church accommodation, is remarkable, even 
making allowance for a considerable number of dissent- 
ing chapels. The borough of Marylebone contains 20 
churches and chapels, with 36 clergymen. The accom- 
modation is for about 30,000. Westminster, exclusive 
of the Abbey, has 18, with 38 clergymen, and accom- 
modation for about 24,000. In all London, exclusive 
of the city, there ate upwards of 130 churches and 
chapels connected with the Established Church, with 
about 200 clergymen. 

Ten years ago, the Rev. Mr. Blackburn, a clergy- 
man of the Independent persuasion in Islington (the 
present minister of Claremont chapel) stated the pro- 
portion of dissenting congregations in London as fol- 
lows. His statement was adopted lately by the Rev. 
B. W. Noel, minister of St. John’s chapel, Bedford 
Row, in a letter addressed by him to the Bishop of 
London :— 

Independent Chapels . : - 66 
Wesleyan Methodists . ‘ - 36 
Baptists... 0+ se ° « 32 
Calvinistic Methodist: ° . 30 
Presbyterians ..++.+ > . 16 
Roman Catholics . . 2... . 14 
Quaket8 2. wes ines . 6 
Total 6 2. 1. ee so oo om 290 


This statement must be very coisiderably increased, 
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on account of the omission of the Jews, and of smail 
congregations professing peculiar opinions, such as the 
Swedenborgians, Sandimanians, and (since the state- 
ment was made) the body of people bearing the name 
of the late Mr. Irving, who, in addition to their central 
place of worship, in Newman Street, have two or three 
others; and also because of a number of new dissent- 
ing chapels erected in recent years. We conclude, as 
already stated, that there cannot be less than 270 large 
and small congregations in London which worship 
apart from the Established Church and after their owu 
manner, 

There are seven of the city churches in the diocese of 
Canterbury; the rest, and all those on the Middlesex 
side of London, are in the London diocese. Those in 
Lambeth and Southwark are in the diocese of Win- 
chester. 

Of the city churches, as the one whose fame is spread 
the widest, may be mentioned St. Mary-le-Bow, in 
Cheapside, represented in the engraving on page 424, 
Whittington’s “ Bow bell’ church was destroyed in the 
Great Fire. The present building was erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren. The consecration of the bishops of 
London takes place in Bow church; and the “ Boyle 
Lectures” are annually delivered in it. 

St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, is another of the erections 
of Sir C. Wren. The interior is much to be admired ; 
a view of it is given in vol. i. p. 280 of the ‘ Penny 
Magazine.’ St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, was 
the church of the well-known Rev. Mr. Newton; St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street, is famed for its spire; and St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, contains the remains of Milton. 

Westward, we may notice the churches in the Strand, 
St. Martin’s (vot in the fields now) at Charing Cross, 
with its handsome portico; St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
with its odd pyramidal steeple, surmounted by a statue 
of George I.; St. George’s, Hanover Square; St. Pancras 
new parish church, a costly building; Marylebone new 
parish church, and many others of architectural pre- 
tension. As might naturally be expected, many of the 
recently built district churches and chapels at the West- 
end are handsome buildings, and are fitted up internally 
with much of decoration andexpense. Generally, how- 
ever, there is great room for improvement in our mod- 
ern church architecture. 

Whitehall Chapel, the interior of which is represented 
on the first page of the Supplement, is a chapel royal. 
It is the great room of the building called Whitehall. 
The ceiling was painted by Rubens. Whitehall is de- 
scribed in vol. i. pp. 225, 226 of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ 

Of dissenting chapels and meeting houses, by far the 
greater number are more remarkable for their con- 
nexion with the memories of eminent men, than for their 
architectural merits. Some erected in recent years are 
an exception. We may rank with the buildings of the 
dissenters, those episcopal chapels where, though the 
service of the Established Church is used, and its ritual 
followed, there is no actual or positive connexion. They 
are in fact, to the English Established Church what the 
Relief or Burgher church is in Scotland to the Scotch 
Establishment. ‘The chapel of the late Rev. Rowland 
Hill in Blackfriars Road can contain, it is stated, up- 
wards of 5000 persons, and it is frequently filled to 
overflowing. The Episcopal chapel, St. John’s, Bed- 
ford Row, of which the Rev. Richard Cecil was minister, 
is also a well-known and much-thronged place of wor- 
ship. The original Tabernacle, erected by Whitfield in 
Tottenham Court Road has been enlarged, and has 
how the appearance of a modern structure. Albion 
Chapel, Moorfields, 2 chapel in South Place, one in 
Stamford Street, the fine building built for the .avs 
Mr. Irving, and one or two recently-erected Catholic 
Chapels, may be mentioned as among the more remark- 
able of dissenting chapels in London, as to architec- 
tural character. 

8H? 
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EDUCATIONAL CHARITIES, 


Tue application of riches to the encouragement of 
Jearning has always been regarded as a. liberal and 
munificent direction of charity. In the colleges and 
public schools which they largely endowed, our an- 
cestors have left monuments of the reverence with 
which they looked upon education. These institutions, 
which we owe to their piety and good feeling, if their 
resources were rightly applied, might be the means of 
awakening the gratitude of posterity to the latest gene- 
rations. It is unnecessary to go back to very remote 
periods, but it could be shown that the Anglo-Saxons 
looked upon the training of youth as an object of great 
importance; and children were received into the mo- 
nasteries, not only to be instructed in learning, but to 
be taught useful occupations. In the reign of Stephen 
there were, according to Stow, schools attached to the 
three principal churches in London. It is believed, also, 
that at this time nearly every collegiate cathedral and 
church had a school for “ poor scholars” in connexion 
with it. The higher classes at this time thought learning 
beneath them; and hence, if these “ poor scholars” had 
not been aided by the benevolent, there would have been 
a lack of educated men for the church, and other liberal 
offices. ‘The income arising from charitable bequests 
for the purposes of education in counties which have 
been fully investigated by the Commissioners of Chari- 
ties, amounts, for counties which contain one-half 
of the population of England and Wales, to about 
480,000/. per annum ; and it may be presumed that 
the total for all the counties is not less than 900,000/. 
In Yorkshire and Lancashire together, the sum of 
40,0001. a-year, arising from endowments and cnarities, 
is applicable to the purposes of education. We have 
yet to speak of the large amount raised every year by 
voluntary subscriptions and contributions in aid of the 
same object. The educational endowments of Middle- 
sex, exclusive of London and Westminster, amount to 
above 12,000/. a-year; those of Westminster to above 
5000/.; the parochial endowments of London to more 





vhan 13,000/, or more than one-third of the total value 


of endowed charities of every description ; and to these 
sums must be added the charities administered by char- 
tered companies, which amount to about 60,000/. per 
annum, a considerable portion of which are devoted 
to the purposes of education. Many endowments were 
made prior to the Reformation, but the greater number 
of them originated in the sixteenth century, a period 
of general mental activity and excitement. St. Paul's 
School, Christ's Hospital, Westminster, Merchant Tailors’ 
Free School, were all instituted at this period. Without 
adopting any forced division, the benevolent exertions 
for the promotion of education may be ascribed to four 
great periods of renewed activity since the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century; and around these cul- 
minating points it may be desirable to place the infor- 
mation collected relative to educational charity. 

Two causes contributed to render the sixteenth cen- 
tury a period in which much was done to promote 
education. After the termination of the wars hetween 
the houses of York and Lancaster the aristocracy be- 
came less turbulent, and had no longer the same arena 
for the display of its warlike propensities. Learning 
then became an object of attention. The nobility and 
gentry began to send their sons to college, and the path 
was open to their advancement in political and civil life. 
Latimer, in one of his sermons, says, “the devil causeth 
great men and esquires to send their sons to the univer- 
sities, and put out poor scholars that should be divines.” 
A great economical change was also taking place in the 
various interests of the country, by which the yeomanry, 
whose sons had formerly been sent to colleges and other 
places of education, were placed in a state of temporary 
suffering which precluded them putting their sons to 
school. Latimer remarked, as a consequence of this 
state of things, that, “ Universities do wonderfully 
decay already ;” and said, “I think there be at this 
day 10,000 students less than were within these twenty 
years.” Hence he exclaimed, “ Thus much I say unto 
you, magistrates, if ye will not maintain schools and 
universities ye shall have brutality.” The hopes which 
had been entertained of rendering the property of the 
religious houses available to some extent in promoting 
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Jearning, had apparentiy been disappointed ; although, 
in 1539, a bill was passed, in the preamble of which 
an intention was expressed of converting it to other 
purposes, that by this means there should be “ clerkes 
norished in the unyversities,” “children brought upp 
in lerning,” and that “reders of Grece, Ebrewe, and 
Latten should have good stipend.” The second great 
cause which occasioned a demand for education was 
the change which was taking place in the ecclesiastical 
constitution of the country, which opened new sources 
of inquiry, and spread abroad a desire for information. 
The schools at which “ poor scholars” had been main- 
tained in order to provide a succession of officers for 
the church, were inadequate to the growing desire 
which persons acquiring wealth in trade experienced 
for the fit education of their children. In the reign of 
Edward VI. the clergy of Great Allhallows, St. Andrew, 
Holborn, St. Peter, Cornhill, and St. Mary Colechurch, 
addressed the parliament and the king requesting that 
grammar-schools should be established in their respec- 
tive parishes. Their petition was granted, and a few 
years afterwards several schools of a similar description 
were established in other parishes in London. These 
schools were endowed by the bequests of liberal and 
wealthy persons, Individuals who had become rich by 
the pursuit of trade, and retired to that part of the 
country from which they originally came, founded and 
endowed schools there which were necessarily rendered 
applicable to the class for whose advantage they were 
intended. Gratuitous education thus became “ popu- 
larized,” and extended itself over the country. There 
was not sufficient demand for education in remote parts 
of the country to render it independent of eleemosynary 
aid. In these schools the boys were to be taught “in 
learning and good manners;” or, “in grammar and 
other good learning ;” or “ freely and carefully taught 
and instructed ;” or, “* piously educated ;” or instructed 
“jin religion and other good literature.” It too often 
happened that instruction in the classics was insisted 
upon, especially in the schools first established. This 
provision, which was of some value at thie time, has 
long ceased to be advantageous; the children have 
been driven from the school; and the master, being 
without pupi!s, has enjoyed the benefits of the founda- 
tion as a sinecure; or, in some cases, it has happened 
that, as instruction in the classics was of no use to the 
class for whose advantage the school was established, 
they have been forced out of the establishment, and 
a superior class has been introduced. By the statutes 
of St. Paul’s school, drawn up by Dean Colet, the 
founder, in 1508, the boys were to be taught good 
literature, both Latin and Greek, “and good autors, 
that wrote theire wisdom with clean and chaste Laten, 
other in verse or in prose.” The disadvantages of this 
rule are smaller in a large city than they would be in a 
small town, where schools, founded on a similar plan, 
have been left without scholars. Cranmer, who had 
hoped to see grammar-schools founded in every shire 
in England, lived but to see the commencement of the 
work, A century or more had elapsed after his death 
before they had become generally established. 

But though much had been done towards establish- 
ing and endowing free-schools and grammar-schools, 
yet they were chiefly for the benefit of the richer and 
middle élasses; and another impulse was requisite to 
cause the establishment of schools of a more popular 
character, and adapted for the poor. This brings us 
to the second epoch in the history of educational 
exertions. 

The straitness of manners which characterized the 
period preceding and during the Commonwealth, was 
followed by a reaction; and the Restoration was the 
sigual for unrestrained licence, which depraved the 
general tone of morals, and evils naturally followed 
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which could not fail to arrest the attention of society. 
Men confederated together for the purpose of * Pro- 
moting the Reformation of Manners ;’ societies were 
established for this object, and the grand juries of 
counties made presentments on the general prevalence 
of vice and immorality, which rendered such exertions 
necessary. The general looseness of the times had 
seriously affected the interests and happiness of the 
poorer classes, and their condition became an object of 
greater concern than it had heretofore been. Mr. Ned- 
ham, in his ‘ Discourse concerning Schools and School- 
masters,’ published in 1663, remarked that “ it must 
needs pity any Christian heart to see the little dirty 
infantry which swarms up and down the alleys and 
lanes, with curses and ribaldry in their mouths, and 
other rude behaviour, as if they were intended to put 
off their humanity and degenerate into brutes ;’ and he 
added, “* The public have their part in this guilt and 
neglect; little has been done, and that little, too, has 
been so little looked after and observed.” He pro- 
posed as a remedy for these evils that the children of 
the poor should be taught by the parish-clerks, under 
the direction of the minister, who should catechise them 
every week. He said, “I should propose that there 
should be no allowance for any one whatsoever to kee 
a private school upon his own account, except the cler 
of the parish, whose office it should be (with an allow- 
ance for it) to teach all the children of the parish.” 
The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
originated in 1698, out of the interest which the moral 
state of the poor excited. It began immediately to 
apply itself to encourage “the setting up of charity- 
schools for the instruction of poor children in the know- 
ledge and practice of the Christian religion, as pro- 
fessed and taught in the Church of England.” It 
adopted this course as a “ sure means of a general and 
lasting reformation,” proceeding on the principle that 
“ the growth of vice and immorality was greatly owing 
to gross ignorance of the principles of the Christian 
religion.” In 1709 the St. Anne’s Society was esta- 
blished in London, with the design of affording the 
means of instruction, and clothing the children of every 
class of poor and necessilous persons. 

The first English charity-school, according to the 
general acceptation of the term, was, as it has generally 
been understood, opened in Westminster in 1698; but 
the old charity school-house in Hatton-Garden, over 
each of the doorways of which are effigies of two of the 
children, bears the date of 1696. The same causes 
which have since given rise to so many other schools, in 
part contributed to the setting up of the charity school 
in Westminster; for, in the previous year had been 
established, also in Westminster, the ‘‘ Jesuits’ Charity 
Grammar Schools.” Two other charity schools in St. 
Boltoph’s, Aldgate, and Norton Folgate, were esta- 
blished about the same date. The Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, under whose super- 
intendence these schools were placed, issued an annual 
report for several years after its establishment, in the 
form of ‘ A Letter from a Member of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge in London to a Cor- 
respondent in the Country.’ In the account given in 
the * Letter’ for 1701, the writer states that “ about 
2000 children are actually put to school, in and about 
the cities of London and Westminster, and the greater 
part of them clothed upon charity.” The children were 
frequently catechised publicly, as a means of exciting 
public interest and sympathy. In the above letter, it 
is stated that “ a certain person unknown, being lately 
present at the catechising the poor children in the parish 
of Whitechapel, was very much affected therewith, and 
immediately gave the sum of 1000/. to be laid out in 
land, for the perpetual maintenance of a school for the 
poor of that parish.” To encourage each other in their 
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work, the patrons of the schools assembled the children 
together, for the first time, in 1704, in St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, where a sermon was preached on the occasion. 
The number of children present was 2000. These 
anniversaries were subsequently held at St. Bride’s, 
in Fleet Street. In the * Spectator’ for Feb. 6, 1711, 
there is a paper containing reasons for supporting these 
schools, in which the writer says, “I fell into this dis- 
course from a letter sent to me to give notice that fifty 
boys would be clothed, and take their seats, at the 
charge of some generous benefactor, a} St. Bride's 
Church on Sunday next.” He remarks, that “ the 
charity-schools which have been erected of late years 
are the greatest instances of public spirit the world has 
produced.” Again, in the ‘ Spectator’ for July 14, 1712, 
the writer says, “ I was last Sunday highly transported 
at our parish church. The gentleman in the pulpit 
pleaded movingly in behalf of the poor children, and 
they for themselves much more forcibly by singing a 
hymn.” The schools made rapid progress in public 
favour, though their design excited many popular pre- 
judices. 

' In the Annual Report of the Christian Knowledge 
Society for 1714, it is stated that “In the cities of 
London and Westminster there are 117 charity-schools, 
in which are taught above 3000 boys and more than 
1700 girls, and most of the children are clothed. From 
these schools there have been about 1650 boys and 
upwards of 824 girls put out apprentices. Towards 
the maintenance of these schools there is now above 
5000/. a year subscribed; besides which there has been 
collected, upon this occasion, the last year, above 
3400/.” In England, exclusive of London, there were 
900 schools, at which several thousand children of both 
sexes were instructed, many clothed, and some wholly 
maintained. In 1716 the children of the different 
schools held their anniversary for the first time at St. 
Sepulchre’s, instead of St. Bride’s, and assembled to 
the number of 5000. “ After all,” it is stated, “* there 
are more children in divers parishes than the richer 
inhabitants are able to educate, and much less able to 
set to work.” Many of the London clergy made the 
most praiseworthy exertions in behalf of education. 
Monthly lectures were delivered in several parishes upon 
week-days for the purpose of promoting the success 
of the schools, after which collections were made. The 
exertions of the laity were not less zealous. The extent 
to which this zeal proceeded may be inferred from Man- 
deville’s * Essay on Charity and Charity Schools,’ pub- 
lished in 1723, in which he speaks in a cynical spirit 
of “ the enthusiastic passion for charity-schools,” and 
asserts that “ whoever dares openly oppose them is in 
danger of being stoned by the rabble.” This work of 
the author of ‘ The Fable of the Bees’ was noticed in 
the anniversary sermons for several successive years 
after its publication. But the cause of the popularity 
of the schools was in the real and visible improvement 
which they produced upon those who frequented them. 
In the anniversary sermon for 1738, preached by Dr. 
Conybeare, dean of Christ Church, Oxford, he stated 
that “ In a course of more than forty years, from the 
first institution of these schools to the present time, 
there have been scarce any (if any at all) who, having 
gone through the discipline of these places, have been 
afierwards convicted of any capital crime.” 

In a Report of the National Society, from which 
several of the above facts have been taken, it is stated 
that at this early period “ the children were often 
lodged and boarded, and always clothed. The expense 
of the master’s salary, the room, firing, books, and 
clothing for fifty boys being calculated at 45/., or 600. 
for the same number of girls.” The following anhouiice- 
ment of the terms at which both girls and ‘boys right 
be supplied with clothing “ at the Old Warehouse, next 
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the Cross Keys Inn, Wood-street, near Cheapside,” jn 
the year 1738, gives us some information respecting 
the costume of the charity children. x 

The charge of clothing a boy with Yorkshire cloth 
or blue kersey :— : 


A boy’s suit e ‘ 


— 


weocovuce-*? 


A shirt of dowlass cloth or Russia y e 


A pair of stockings . . ° ° 

A pair of wash-leather gloves. ef 
it cap, with tuft and string of any colour 

A band . . 7 +. . 

A pair of buckles ° . . ° 

A pair of shoes . . ° . * 


re rcrucac® 


oS 


The charge of clothing a girl :— 
A gown and petticoat. . . ° 
A shift of dowlass cloth or Russia . 
A coif or band of fine Ghenting . 
A white, blue, or checquered apron 
A pair of leather boddice and stomacher 
A pair of woollen stockings . . 
A pair of shoes . . ° . 
A pair of buckles . . 
A pair of wash-leather gloves 


Ne owuocoona 


16 ll 

There were two schouls at this period in the parish 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, at one of which the chil- 
dren were clothed in blue and at the other in grey. 
These schools still exist. At a school at Greenwich, 
established in 1700, the children spun and made their 
own clothes, both linen and woollen. The nature of 
the education received at these charity schools was of 
the most simple kind—reading, writing, and accounts, 
In the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, there was a 
school for teaching navigation to thirty children (in- 
creased to forty in 1740), who were elected out of eight 
other charity schools. In St. James’s, Clerkenwell, was 
a school for children of the age of five years, where 
they were received until qualified for other schools. At 
a school in Lambeth the boys were employed one-half 
of the day in spinning yarn, and the girls in knitting 
and sewing alternately. At the school of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, one-third of the boys were employed 
daily in labour, so that all worked two days a week in 
rotation. Notwithstanding the simple education given 
to the children of the charity schools, those who were 
active in promoting the work were met by absurd ob- 
jections. Many of the promoters of education conde- 
scended to lower their notions to the level of their pre- 
judiced assailants ; and some actually engaged in esta- 
blishing schools held opinions very slightly differing 
from those who opposed education altogether. Appre- 
hension was entertained in some quarters that the mas- 
ters of the schools, through a false affectation of letting 
the benefactors see the great improvements the children 
receive from their bounty, “‘ caused them to attain to 
such a proficiency in working arithmetic, singing, and 
displaying their memories in their public examinations, 
as lifted their thoughts above the stations of life in 
which Providence has placed them.” 

The bishop of St. Asaph, in a sermon preached in 
1741, fell into this timid advocacy of the work of educa- 
tion; but in printing this sermon he added the follow- 
ing note, which is curious and deserving of attention, 
as showing that while the popular prejudices against the 
education of the poorer classes have nearly died away, 
the very suggestions made a century ago for its im- 
 htporag are still ineffectually urged, or have only 

en very partially adopted. The note is as follows :— 
“Several gentlemen of great knowledge in business, 
true friends to these schools, and prudently desirous to 
establish a suitable plan of education in them, have yet 
been of opinion that if the children were taught, as they 
might be at stiall expense, something of the art of 
drawing, it would prove betieficial in several respects. 





ing 


oth 
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For this they urge the great perfection to which silk 
manufactures are now advanced in England, so as to 
equal, if not exceed, a rival nation in that commodity, 
except in the figure, and what is called the ‘ fancy of 
a pattern,’ which this instruction might supply: that 
in France the very poorest of the children are all taught 
to draw; that the benefits of that branch of skill are 
very great; for it not only multiplies persons capable 
of drawing patterns, and thereby lessens the expense 
to the manufacturer, but likewise greatly assists in the 
performance of the work itself, as a workman who can 
himself draw a pattern will finish with greater truth 
and greater dispatch any given pattern, whether drawn 
by his own or by another hand. That not only in this 
and similar branches of manufacture, but in several 
other cases, drawing might he of great use, and in none 
could it do any mischief. The carpenter, the smith, 
the mason, and many other inferior laborious employ- 
ments would be usefully improved by this piece of 
knowledge. It might also be of great use in the moral 
way, as a method of governing the children; this branch 
of learning being dispensed as a reward to the most 
regular, diligent, and best-behayed boys, and would 
certainly furnish to many of them an innocent and im- 
proving exercise, very proper to engage some of those 
vacant hours when they do not attend school.” If 
these recommendations had been acted upon a century 
ago, the popular taste would have been much more 
refined than it is at present; and it is indeed not easy 
to estimate the effect which would have been produced 
had it fortunately happened that instruction of the kind 
here recommended had been added to the other advan- 
tages possessed by English artisans. Nearly every- 
thing on this point has yet to he commenced; and the 
demand for some steps to be taken chiefly proceeds now 
from the same motives as those which existed in 1740. 
Another objection strongly urged against the charity 
schools during the early part of the century was, that 
they were rather “ nurseries of sloth and idleness, than 
the schools of diligence and labour.” In the anniver- 
sary sermon for 1741, this point was grappled with, 
and the Bishop of St. Asaph, who preached, said, “ The 
children are destined to, and engaged in, the lowest 
class of labour; the plough and the spade are put into 
the hands of some; others are sent to sea; several are 
engaged in laborious mechanical employments; and 
many are placed in families as the meanest servants.” 
The girls ‘“‘are duly exercised in the lowest offices of 
household service. By practice and habit they become 
qualified for a low station.” In this manner was it 
sought to tranquillize the jealousy of those who said 
that “the children are trained up so long at school in 
an habitual disuse of labour, that their unaccustomed 
hands will not easily submit afterwards to those servile 
employments in which they are most wanted.” This 
complaint was considered so reasonable at the time, that 
the trustees of the schools took every means to remedy 
it. A plan was put forth for employing the children in 
spinning, which was printed for several years as an 
appendix to the Annual Reports of the schools. “The 
spinning of coarse wool, flax, or hemp,” it was said, 
“is a thing easily learnt, and the waste which will be 
always made by beginners will not be much;” and 2 
hope was expressed “that many good people would 
send in coarse materials for the benefit of the schools.” 
At a profit on each child’s labour of one helf-penny per 
day, it was assumed that a considerable sum would be 
realized; but as remarked in the sermon for 1741, 
“labour itself is so material a part of education to 
children, of this rank especially, that, were it attended 
with some charge, it would be an improvement worth 
purchase.” Many years before this period—in 1704— 
De Foe, in his tract ‘Alms no Charity,’ had pointed out 
the economical effect in an analogous case of setting up 
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factories in the workhouses. ‘‘ Suppose now,” he says» 
“a workhouse for the employment of poor children sets 
them to spinning of worsted. For every skein of 
worsted these poor children spin, there must be a skein 
the less spun by some poor person or family that spun 
it before ;” and yet, year after year, the most eminent 
divines were recommending this interference with the 
labour of the community. The Dean of Peterborough, 
in the anniversary sermon for 1740, stated that “all 
attempts that have been made to introduce manufac- 
tures have met with encouragement ;”’ and added that 
“it cannot be doubted, but as soon as proper mate- 
rials can be provided, instruction and labour will go 
hand in hand in all these schools.” A year or two 
afterwards it was at length discovered that the project 
could not be successful, and that it was inexpedient. 
The “ danger of interfering with the present industrious 
poor, who would become a burden,” was clearly pointed 
out. In 1742, Dr. Secker completely extinguished the 
notion of employing the children in manufactures with 
a view to profit by their labour. 

- The party from whom the complaint proceeded of 
the children not being brought up in habits of labour, 
and to satisfy whom the attempt to introduce manu- 
facturing processes was made, raised another outcry 
against the schools, which exhibits not a little incon- 
sistency. They asserted that so many children were 
put to trades, who had heretofore been brought up in 
other capacities, that there was great difficulty in ob- 
taining good servants, and a scarcity of labourers in 
husbandry. To counteract opposition from this source, 
the clergy in the country were directed to encourage 
the children being put to agricultural employments ; 
and in 1738 the trustees of the charity schools in the 
parish of St. Andrew's, Holborn, issued an address “ to 
all farmers, gardeners, and other occupiers of land in 
England,” in which they allude to the alleged “ great 
want of hands in divers parts of the kingdom for tilling 
the ground and performing other parts of husbandry;” 
and state that, “ being heartily disposed to do all in 
their power to render their charity children useful to 
the public, they will bind boys apprentices for seven 
years to learn the art of husbandry, and girls for five 
years to do household work.” This clamour, like many 
others against education, was at length put down by the 
good sense and perseverance of the supporters of the 
schools. 

In 1782 the children educated in the schools of the 
metropolis assembled for the first time in St. Paul’s, on 
their anniversary meeting; a practise which has been 
followed ever since. The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Porteus, Bishop of London. The circumstances of 
this anniversary meeting are thus noticed by the Rev. 
R. Hodgson, who wrote a life, and edited the works, of 
Bishop Porteus, in a note to the sermon delivered on 
this occasion :—“ The trustees of the charity-schools 
obtained permission this year for the first time to range 
the children (amounting to near 5000) ina kind of 
temporary amphitheatre under the dome of St. Paul's, 
where the service was performed and the sermon 
preached, the congregation occupying the area. The 
effect of so large a number of children, disposed in that 
form, and uniting with one voice in the responses, and 
in the psalm-singing, was wonderfuly pleasing and 
affecting.” In his sermon the Bishop said, “ You here 
see near 5000 children collected together from the 
charity-schools in and about London and Westminster. 
A spectacle this which is not to be paralleled in any other 
country in the world; which it is impossible for any 
man to contemplate without emotions of tenderness and 
delight ;” and he added, that “ the number of children 
in this place bears but a small proportion to the whole 
number in the schools of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which exceeds 40,000.” This year’s anniversary appears 
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to have excited great interest ;“and it was commemo- 
rated in the following simple lines by Blake, an eccentric 
but powerful artist, who published them in a curious 
little volume, entitled ‘ Songs of Innocence :’— 


«?Twas on a Holy Thursday, their innocent faces clean, 
The children walking two and two, in red and blue and green. 
Grey-headed beadles walk’d before with wands as white as snow, 
Till into the high dome of Paul’s they like Thames’ waters flow. 
“ O, what a multitude they seem’d, these flowers of London town, 
Seated in companies they sit, with radiance all their own ; 
The hum of multitudes was there, but multitudes of lambs, 
Thousands of little boys and girls raising their innocent hands. 


“ Now like a mighty wind they raise to heaven the voice of song, 
Or like harmonious thunderings the seats of heaven among ; 
Beneath them sit the aged men, wise guardians of the poor; 
Then cherish pity lest you drive an angel from your door.” 


But a period was coming when charity-schools were 
found to be inadequate to the wants of an increasing 
population. This inadequacy-led Mr. Raikes, of Glou- 
cester, in 1781 or 1782 toagive religious instruction 
to children on Sundays, before going to church. In 
1785 a Society was established in London “ for the sup- 
port and encouragement of Sunday Schools through- 
out the British dominions.” Dr, Porteus, in a charge 
to his Clergy in the following year alluded to the in- 
sufficiency of charity-schools. The expense of found- 
ing them,” he says, “ necessarily prevents their be- 
coming universal. In many towns, and by far the 
greatest number of villages, there are no charity-schools 
at all. In London, where they are generally esta- 
blished, they can take in only a very small part of the 
children of the poor; the rest are left without educa- 
tion. Charity schools, therefore, are partial and local 
remedies ; they operate only within a narrow circle; 
Sunday schools are therefore a proper appendage to 
them.” In 1803 the Sunday School Union was esta- 
blished with a view to stimulate and encourage those 
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who are Sunday school teachers to greater exertions, 
to enlarge existing and establish new schools, and to 
supply books, &c, Other steps were soon made to 
render education more universal; and the work of in. 
struction no longer proceeded to so great an extent 
under the auspices of the Church of England. In 1789 
the Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell applied his plan of instruc- 
tion at Madras ; and in 1797 an account of it was pub- 
lished in England, In 1798 a school on the Madras 
system was established at St. Botolph’s, Aldgate. This 
system was zealously advocated and adopted by Mr. 
Joseph Lancaster, a Quaker. In 1808 the “ British 
and Foreign School Society,” designed to promote the 
education of the working classes of every denomination, 
was established. Its object is “ to uphold the principle 
of liberty of conscience and the utter abolition of reli- 
gious tests in connexion with common day-school edu- 
cation.” In 1811, three years afterwards, the National 
Society was established “ for promoting the education 
of the poor in the principles of the Established Church.” 
Its object is to promote the establishment of schools of 
three kinds: namely, schools for infants under six or 
seven years of age; Sunday and daily schools, for chil- 
dren from six or seven to about thirteen; and Sunday 
schools, chiefly for those who are engaged in labour 
during the week. The schools of the British and 
Foreign and National Societies are now the chief means 
of dispensing popular instruction in this country. They 
are conducted on the system of mutual instruction, as 
practised by Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster. The honour 
of originating infant schools in this country belongs to 
Mr. Owen, who established them at New Lanark, 
where, in 1816, they were in full operation. 

Our limits will not allow the extension of this rapid 
sketch of the progress of educational charity ; but we 
shall resume the subject in further notices of what is 
now doing and of what remains to be done. 
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[Cheapside—Children from ihe Parochial and Ward Schools going to St. Paul’s.] 
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